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SUMMARY 



Titles Conference on Manpower Surveys for Vocational-Technical 
Educational Planning. 

^ . . . o . p _. university of Connecticut Labor Education Center 

Coordinating Agencies, jj^^ity ^ Connecticut School 0 f Education 

Connecticut State Department of Education 
q4-g+#=i Dftnartment of Labor 



Durations July 8-12, 1968 
Ob jectives 

personnel engaged in manpower r s _ ^ techniques needed to con- 
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Implementation 

The Conference was conducted at the^v^sity^of C °^^p^ing 

Storrs, Connecticut fr °“, ® renresenting Vocational Education, 
in the Conference were §6 persons ^^^“^ comomnity Colleges 

the Employment Service, t resDonsibility for determining 

and having some experience in and future manpower needs. 

vocational-educational programs P participants. Certificates 

Stipends and travel expenses were paiu ou p 
were presented at the close of the Conference. 

. . ^ _ f lectures on the need for manpower inf or- 
The vocational-technical education - 

nation, availability of manpower and effectiveness of man- 

national, 8tate ^btatain^Juipower data and manpower infor- 

power data, coordination^obtainingmanp delivered by repre- 

mation to meet special ne f i ®‘ ™® 8 X oaR ! iona i Education, the Office of 

sentatives of StateDep^tmentsofVocaWonal Edu the 

Education, B^mu of ^bor^tatiatice^t^ opganllfttio „ 8 and state 

universities^ Ihey were followed by question and answer sessions. 

_ t^j-4srtsr»rasrs rans£~ 

assembly. 

*. M ». !..«»« »» “ .’ISEl 

day and from 9s 00 to 1:00 on .^ exchange of ideas among participants, 
nature planned to encourage informal exchange oi xaeao w a v 




Overall reaction to the Conference was favorable. Participants 
reported that speakers generally were helpful to them in increasing 
their knowledge of the need for various types of manpower data and 
the availability of data from new or not previously considered sources. 
Several participants, however, were disappointed in lack of specific 
information on the actual methods of conducting manpower research. 

Of benefit to almost all conferees was the opportunity to meet 
with members of other agencies with whom they were supposed to be 
dealing. Most participants felt that the sharing of views, problems 
and needs with these representatives would result in a better, more 
productive working relationship. 

An indication that the Conference was considered worthwhile was 
the fact that participants recommended similar conferences be held, 
perhaps on a smaller, regional basis. Several recommendations were 
forwarded to the U.S. Office of Education among which was that an 
ad hoc committee be formed to prepare the format for a follow-up 
Conference. This follow-up, a workshop, would draw up precise recom- 
mendations for implementation of a system for the distribution of 
manpower data. 

Also recommended was the establishment in each state of an active 
liaison committee of the State Employment Service and the Division of 
Vocational Education to improve communication for a basis of better 
cooperation in planning vocational programs to meet manpower needs. 



INTRODUCTION 



As a result of the rapid technological changes taking place in 
business and industry, surveys of manpower and training needs are 
extremely vital in the field of vocational-technical education. In 
order to be meaningful and effective, vocational technical education 
programs must be based on the needs of business and industry as well 
as on the Interests and abilities of students. An analysis of the 
current and projected labor market is, therefore, basic to intelligent 
planning for vocational-technical education facilities, programs and 
curricula. 

Because of these problems throughout the nation, it was felt that 
a conference dealing with these subjects would be beneficial to voca- 
tional educators concerned with planning programs and facilities. The 
plan of the conference was carried out by four groups: The Labor Edu- 

cation Center and the School of Education of the University of Connecti- 
cut, Connecticut State Department of Labor and the Division of Vocation- 
al Education of the State Department of Education. 



The general purpose of the Conference was to bring together 
vocational education, employment service, labor department, community 
college and other personnel engaged in manpower research and planning, 
and to develop an understanding of the cooperative planning and tech- 
niques needed to conduct manpower surveys and to analyze and implement 
their findings* 

This objective was accomplished through a series of morning lectures 
presented by representatives of State Departments of Vocational Education, 
the U.S. Office of Education, U*S* Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Employ- 
ment Service, Bureau of the Census, State Labor Departments, private re- 
search organizations and State Universities. These lectures were followed 
by question and answer periods which encouraged further development of 
the day's topic. Small afternoon workshops were generally devoted to 
discussion of the morning's program. During a late afternoon plenary 
session reports of workshop proceedings were presented to the entire 
assembly. 

The conference was held at the University of Connecticut at Storrs, 
Connecticut from July 8 through July 12, 1968. It was attended by 86 
participants from 39 states. These conferees who represented vocational 
education on state, local and community college levels, the Labor Depart- 
ment and the Employment Service had some responsibility for determining 
educational program needs and/or state and local manpower needs. 

Topics developed through lecture and discussion were: the need for 

manpower information, availability of manpower data for vocational-tech- 
nical education - national, state and local sources, utilization and 
effectiveness of manpower data, coordination in obtaining manpower data 
and manpower information to meet special needs. 

In addition to benefits derived from the formal program conferees 
profited from the informal exchange of ideas with members from within 
their own agency and from interaction between agencies. Review of the 
needs and problems of both vocational education and the employment 
service promoted greater understanding of the role of each agency, 
their interrelationship, and of the mutual benefits that would result 
from increasing cooperation* 

Toward the end of the conference participants approved 13 recom- 
mendations which had been discussed during the workshop sessions and 
voted that these be forwarded to the U.S. Office of Education in advance 
of the final report. These recommendations are listed later in this 
report. 



NEED FOR MANPOWER INFORMATION 

By Raymond F. Male 
Commissioner of Labor 
State of New Jersey 

« 

Since the decade 1893 to 1903 the purpose of the manpower and 
education mix has been to sell programs for social revolution. The 
Commissioners of New Jersey and the Ministers of Canada met recently 
to discuss the inevitable partnership of labor and education. In 
British Columbia the departments of Labor and Education are combined 
under one Commissioner. It is felt that with the manpower needs of 
the twentieth century the two couldn’t be separate. 

In addition to this inevitable partnership I also want to talk 
to you about communication oetween the segments — the righthand* left- 
hand business. For the last 25 years we have been working in various 
capacities dealing with the problem of trying to keep New Jersey viable. 
There have been few opportunities to get together. The Kennedy admin- 
istration provided the first official bridge. Results were halting. 
Intradisciplinary and intraagency Parkinsonian growth prevented great 
progress. 

Down where we were living we were nervous because the Employment 
Service establishment for a quarter of a century or more has been play- 
ing the game one way while the Vocational Ed establishment was playing 
the game several other ways. There’s a lot of different kinds of in- 
fluences and it has taken* I would say* at least seven years even in 
a little place like New Jersey - a little province that’s so small you 
could travel around it in a day easily and cover every one of the 21 
counties. We’re only now proudly working together in terms of thinking 
together* not only programming together. 

I would say another thing in addition to the separatism that 
the Canadians recognized earlier than we did* perhaps* and that is 
that both of us suffer from one important thing which ought to make 
us work well together. We both represent disciplines which are second 
class citizens in our own families. Take mine first. You look at 
any Department of Labor, any public employment service or manpower 
agency* however it may be structured in the country* you will find 
that traditionally those are not the number one glamour agencies of 
State government* or indeed of the United States Government . The 
glamour agencies are doing something else. They are buildii & roads 
or collecting taxes or they are doing something else. They are not 
the manpower agencies. 

You* those of you* or those of us (I like to feel that soon 
maybe I could have a foot in both camps if we could get the camps 
a little closer together), those of us who have been more primarily 
concerned with vocational education* if we’re honest with ourselves* 



have to admit that whether it be in a public school system, whether 
it be in a college or university campus, whether it be in the think- 
ing of the people of the country as a whole, we, too, in that light 
are second class citizens in the entire educational effort. 

When the first little Sputnik , unmanned, was spinning around, 
the great effort then to get people vocationally trained for what 
needed to be done in this world aid not end up in your bailiwick. 

Did it? It ended up with great money being spent in engineering and 
basic sciences and so on. And the business, the important business, 
of teaching people how to earn a living with their hands as well as 
with their heads, and I always add, with their hearts, because in the 
health industry which you just made a magnificent study of, this is 
more Important perhaps than hands and heads rolled together. I hope 
that by the end of this week we meeting here in this music room can 
orchestrate a kind of feeling that will take us away from this tom-tom 
tympani bit of discordance. I love modern music so don't any of you 
get me wrong on that - I just mean that we've got to do more than just 
beat drums in order to get the kind of symphony we need in terns of 
vocational preparation and in terms of the kind of mix that will make 
it. 

I don't see the manpower world as the be-all and end-all either. 

I see both of them as key number one first class ingredients for getting 
down to the unfinished business of this country. Now what is some of 
the unfinished business that is involved? On this you don't need to 
take notes because if you are alive and breathing you just have to have 
a morning newspaper. 

The whole business related to this workshop of the kind of 
world we're living in where all of us are so damned rich, all of us 
in this room, and there are all of those out there - you don't have 
to go more than ten miles, maybe one mile to see them - who are so 
damned poor. Some call it affluent, some call it disadvantaged. I 
hate labels, I use a lot of them, but what I'm talking to you about 
is the fact that this institute must get its hands on that number one 
priority, which is the big priority, not whether there is adequate 
policing in the streets, law and order. All that is the surface symptom 
or distortion that will cane from the inadequacy of our treatment of 
the more basic problem which is that we have in ay little New Jersey 
hundreds of thousands of major bread winners who are working full 
time - I'm not talking about race, religion or any of those things - 
working full time who do not mm enough to pay the rent and buy the 
groceries, much less take care of the education or health care needs 
of their families. This is related to what you guys are doing. Are 
we using the combined muscle of the preparing of people for vocations 
and the guys who send them out to vocations through public agencies 
which alert to them the needs in the country? Signal through all this 
data you're going to massage this week are the great opportunities - 
unmet needs. Are you signaling great unmet needs that send them into 
poverty? I think you are, because even Dave will signal them into the 
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great unmet needs of hospital and medical care in the country, 

Americans tend to think of medical care as doctors but if you had 
worked as I have in back wards of State mental hospitals for seven 
years, you'd know that long before a psychiatrist, or M.D., or R.N., 
or O.R.T., or any of those labels gets near a patient, somebody warm, 
vibrant, knowing and loving called an aide, an attendant, orderly, 
you name it what you will, a technician is going to be with that 
patient. That’s what this game is all about. It relates to civil 
rights. It relates to minimum wages. It relates to vocational edu- 
cation and it relates to Employment Service programs if they are 
worthy - which they are not. 

Now I get nervous about kids. My favorite hobby is working 
with kids and in the great spectrum of kids from birth to 99 my favorite 
age is the kind of rumbly, bumbly bunch called teenagers. Every Friday 
night unless I’m making a speech somewhere, which is rare, I don’t give 
those Friday nights up easily, I have a bunch of kids who do a show 
with me called "Youth Speaks Up." I merely throw nasty questions. I 
never make a comment. Nobody knows how I feol about anything, but I 
ask them questions about their own important things like sex and edu- 
cation and jobs and L.S.D., their future, their parents and all the 
rest. Try that sometime. Ask these kids and you will not find out 
what school counselors are finding out, what rehabilitation and Employ- 
ment Service counselors are finding out from these kids. 

One night we were talking about getting into colleges. Six or 
eight bright kids were screaming about how they had applied to six 
different places and were going to do this. I asked my dumb question 
#310. "Why are you going to college?" 

"Because my Mom says so, or Pop did." 

"Why did you pick that college?" 

"Because Dad went there" or "My uncle went there" or "It was 
cheaper" or "It was nearer home" or ” . , * farther from home" depend- 
ing on the kid’s point of view* 

You've heard all that but what I want to get down to is through 
their voices I heard this come through. I finally said to the whole 
bunch, "Look kids you're in such a sweat about getting rejection letters. 
Let’s suppose for a minute, hypothetically now, if all those six or 
eight colleges you've sent applications to and transcripts to said ’No’, 
then what?" 

One pretty little blonde about 18 smiled and the greatest look 
of peacefulness and beauty came over her face and she said right into 
the radio tape, "I think that would be the greatest day of my life J" 

I don’t know why you laugh. I thought that was a pretty serious 
if not a tragic thing. It was obviously a case where the counselor had 
not missed. She was a brilliant student and she got accepted at all of 
the schools where she had applied. 

- 8 - 



The fact is when I questioned a second minute on that I said, 
"Why would that be the happiest day in your life?" They all wanted 
to answer that. 

"Because it would give us," they said, "at least a year to 

think." 

Isn’t that interesting? We do not provide in all of K to 12 
not a year to think, not a month to think. We damn near don’t pro- 
vide five minutes to think about what you are here to spend a week 
thinking about and that’s terribly important. In this need for man- 
power information the biggest need we’ve got is how you can get the 
information to these kids as to where they can take time to think. 

I know there* s rebuttal to this. I know kids spend a lot of time 
hacking around on Hondas, on Mustangs. They go to the movies, they 
watch television, they do homework and all, but you look at it. I*m 
talking about the kind of constructive thinking. I tell you I*ve 
checked this out not only in New Jersey, where these kids are from, 
but in other States where I*ve visited since then. There are kids 
who want to think about this and they don*t know where you are and 
you don’t know where they are. 

The toughest ones to talk to and to help listen and think are 
your own because there’s the magic chemistry in which your own kids 
don’t feel the old man’s got quite as much savvy as somebody else’s 
kids have. But the fact is this is terribly important and it’s re- 
lated to this business of the so-called identity crises and riots. 

Why is it that all the great things that America has put its 
manpower and its vocational education and professional discipline 
money investment in, in the main, is set up for the 20 out of 100 
who are getting their diploma? I don’t like what Dave Pinsky said 
about this. He said that those who are college bound get vocational 
guidance so you don’t have to worry about then. I’ve got news for 
him. You people in vocational education as well as in manpower don’t 
assume the college bound kid, the one who’s got the brains, the dough 
the whole schmear, don’t assume he’s had vocational guidance. He 
hasn’t. He* s had catalog guidance and that’s a very different thing. 

Part of my "Youth Speaks Up" learning is not only to have 
these kids on in their sophomore, junior and senior years but to 
have reunions for them at Christmas, Easter and simmer vacations, 
individually and in groups. They all tell me how many times they’ve 
changed their major because they didn’t know what was in the world 
until they got out there. I learned to applaud that four times in 
four years change of major. I think this is great. It’s part of 
their growing up and yet the guidance department thinks that’s 
terrible. I know that among the one half who don’t make it a large 
part of that casualty is they never should have made Step I in the 

first place. 
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There are kinds of priorities and demands upon the talent 
of these people that are not being properly guided, measured, however 
you want to say it. They have the absolute power to make the right 
decision if they get a chance to make it. I submit to you that in 
my extensive experience in public as well as private school systems 
in that little ivy clad town that was mentioned earlier, we do not 
yet have the kinds of advice X am talking about, the kinds of silence 
in which they can think and plan for the important future for all of 
us, not just their future. 

I«m looking for the next Commissioner of Labor and Industry 
to come in and take my place. I was appointed for three months, nine 
years ago, and the Governor said as soon as he could find somebody who 
can get along with labor and industry both, I could go. You know in 
a State with 7 million people he’s still looking. It’s ridiculous. 

I just want to point out to you one more thing that is on 
specifics. Six years ago I asked the U.S. Government, the august 
Bureau of Employment Security, for 100 bodies, 100 men and women. 

I wanted to put one of them in each of the 100 largest public, pri- 
vate, a n d parochial high schools in New Jersey. Why did I want to 
do it? Because I wanted to help fill that gap. I knew from talk- 
ing to some great counselor friends of mine all over the State that 
they didn’t have the foggiest notion of the ways to earn a living 
in a little place like New Jersey. You’ve got to bear in mind that 
in New Jersey, unlike many of your States, we don’t have much under- 
ground and we don’t grow much anymore above ground. What is terribly 
important to us is manpower. That’s our only G.N.P., our only riches. 
So this is a crucial matter. 

The U.S. Government said, “How ridiculous." They looked at 
the schools and they said, "They all have guidance people. They all 
do." That was mistake #1. Number two, they said, "That comes under 
a separate agency, a separate department. We don’t do that, they 
do." The other agency didn’t have the money either. That’s when I 
learned again that vocational education and educational counseling 
not only are second class citizens within government, but that within 
education itself, counseling is a third class citizen. 

I’m happy to say, however, that we are chiseling a little. I 
learned later instead of asking for additional money and additional 
people, I could rework the system when they weren’t looking and just 
risk audit exceptions as to how I assigned teachers. Now we have 
begun assigning people and breaking them into the school system. Hy 
only problem now is fending off high schools and real good schools 
that want it, and there aren’t enough of the kind of people I’m talk- 
ing about. You know the kind of guy I’m looking for, the kind who 
goes in there and threads together his outlook on work study programs, 
on steering in the kids toward vocational programs whether or not they 
be college bound , and all those other mixes that make him an outreach 
ambassador to government, to industry, business, commerce, also a guy 
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who can flap his wings wide enough to let them know that everybody 
who goes to Princeton High School doesn't have to wind up getting 
a job in Princeton. In fact 90 percent of them end up working in 
Cftlifornia, or Hawaii, or Vietnam. They ought to know that these 

places exist. They ought to know what the jobs are that exist out 
there. 



Now just one quick word on the question for this morning in 
a general sense. Hopefully, it is to shape up what you will provide 
in specific answers, or problems for which we could find answers to - 
gether, answers which would be on the needs for manpower information. 

If I haven't convinced you we need information yet. I'll do 
it as fast as I can. I don't suspect we need to lecture. It would 
be like carrying coals to Newcastle. The fact is the need for it 
is #1. I can't do my job without the kind of manpower you are talk- 
ing about, that ought to be obvious. I can't even run the department 
internally managing the thing without it. 

Knowing for the last week that I was coming here, I had my 
secretary keep track of how many times how many guys came through 
my door. I would say to you the manpower statistical account guys 
are second only to my Mr. Budget or Mr. Personnel. (You can't blame 
me for having money come in a little more often than data.) The 
fact is nobody can run program, nobody can prepare for legislation 
which is more important than just the agency you're running. Legis- 
lation affects your State and the entire country. It cannot even be 
drafted intelligently without data. Big problems of MDT - you went 
through this, you must have — where if you passed a dream, you know 
the dreams of potential candidates ... I remember when there were 
bills - Senate I and others way back when - and some guys were scream- 
ing we ought to do this. But we didn't have enough data to know that 
you couldn't just make contracts with institutions like yours and 
send adults or young people in to train for skills unless first they 
could read and write . Remember that problem? We had to go back and 
amend the whole blinking thing because it didn't have basic adult 
education written into preliminary vocational education, and field 
training and all the rest. That's what I mean by need for translating 
the data of what is, not just manpower data, data about people. We 
still have this 18th Century concept that we can take a census every 
ten years and run around making a little spot-check now and then and 
really know what's going on in the country. We cannot afford to do 
this. We need to know in this third generation, computer world and 
without being scared by "Look" magazine or anybody. We have got to 
figure out safe ways to get hard data about warm people that we need 
in order to. thread these programs together. We can't operate with- 
out it. 



The place where Bureaus of Labor Statistics began was within 
this area of collecting manpower data, and the reason I say Bureaus 
of Labor Statistics is if you will check your history you will find 
that in every State they preceded by many years any beginnings of 
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the D 0 L concerned more broadly with types of safety and social in- 
surance or with any kind of manpower program. All these things came 
later. If you'll look back at what has already been written you'll 
find out why they came. It was not because they were needed. There 
are a terribly lot of important things needed in this country that 
aren't coming yet. They came because some pretty knowledgeable guys 
saw the problem and decided it had to be measured. They used their 
crude devices for measuring. 

In the case of my 1903 predecessor it was a questionnaire sent 
to every tr^t? union in the State and to the internationals that 
represented them higher. The questions concerned whether or not they 
would let Negroes in their local union. Did their constitutional by- 
laws admit them or forbid them? These results were printed. Then 
on top of that they went to every employer in the State, big and 
small, shop owners, mill owners, mine owners, factory owners, the 
whole schmear, insurance companies, banks. If you want to know why 
there weren't any black bank tellers in New Jersey for another half 
century after this, read his report. Bank presidents told him and 
he printed it. Did we read it? No i 

There are only two copies of this left in the world. One is 
gathering dust in our State archives as required by the laws of New 
Jersey. Nobody requires by law that anybody read them or use them. 

The second copy is on my desk. If 1 could put it in a glass box, 
hermetically seal it and put a spotlight over it, I would remind 
every visitor who comes into my office that what we are going to be 
talking about this week isn't new. It's an old problem which we have 
a new opportunity to lick. 

That, it seems to me, is all I have to say about the need for 
manpower information. I could get specific with you but I think work- 
shops will develop more of that in terms of nuts and bolts and programs 
of opportunities, whether it be on college campus, in high school or 
separate vocational school, whether State or Federal administrative 
agency working for county government, or a parish, or whether you're 
working for a State government In whatever discipline, the left hand- 
right hand theory applies. The awesome imperative of this together- 
ness of manpower information, the manpower people and the educational 
preparation people, and the sense of urgency are beyond my mere capacity 
to describe. That is why, against my better judgment, I crawled up 
here to try and see if I could help get you started this week, not 
sitting back waiting for somebody from the U.S. Office of Education, 
Bureau of the Census, BLS or B5S or PDQ or any other place, to come 
and tell you how it's done. No. They would be the first to admit, 
as I will, that how it's to be done is out here, not only in this 
room but in all those rooms outside. 

Now I am back where I was in the middle and that is saying 
that I think that often if you'll listen to the ldds, giving a percent 
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or two for tolerance for what some of you may think is iamaturity but 
which I hear as the wisdom of tha century speaking, you will find that 
they know. They know the kind of world into which we are going. They 
know how obsolete we are, not as people, but in methodology, the -ata 
bits, the program and project oriented people, always thinking that 
overnight we can solve this with something else. 

You mentioned a far off place I had three great chances to 
visit. I learned much from the warm and wonderful people in South 
Viet na m . They taught me more about vocational preparation and man** 
power and use of it than X learned in New Jersey or anywhere else in 
the continental United States. They taught me this without pointing 
a finger at me or at us. They did it by demonstration. I saw there 
the great untapped resources of that country but I came back seeing 
even more, the great wasted resources of our own, because we have 
tapped them but I am not sure we have tapped them well or wisely. 
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THE NEED FOR MANPOWER INFORMATION 



By Byrl Shoemaker, Director 
Division of Vocational Education 
State of Ohio 



I come from a State in which we have a rather active governor 
who hae a certain philosophy that can be stated in about four steps: 

1. You can’t produce less and get more. There’s absolutely 
no way on God’s green earth that you can produce less and 
give disadvantaged people more. There’s just no way to 
do it, 

2. If you buy this point of view then Jobs, not welfare, is 
the answer, 

3. Jobs don’t depend on government, they depend on industry 
and business because government doesn’t produce anything. 
Therefore, the most important thing he sees to this in 
Ohio is the growth of industry and business. If you have 
a loose one he’ll be out there after it. The only way we 
are going to get more jobs is by growth of industry and 
business. 

4. This is where we come in. The entrance into jobs today 
depends upon training^ and therefore in his mind voca- 
tional and technical education are very important. This 
is not because he likeB them as entities in themselves 
or believes in them philosophically, but he has the con- 
cept that training is important, and the more disadvantaged 
the people, the more important training before you shove 
them into industry. And forgive me but I think the NAB 
program is just wrong, the National Alliance of Business - 
the push-in concept - I believe is wrong, wrong for indus- 
try and business, wrong for me as a consumer, and wrong 
for the person shoved in. Oh, they’ll do it. You get 
Ford and other people saying M Hire ’em l” and you guess 
what the man down the line’s going to do. He’s going to 
hire them. I know of industry people in our State who 
have been coerced to do this who don’t believe in it. 

They’re going to push them in. But whether they stay 
there, whether they’re successful, whether they feel a 
part of industry or feel a part of a different welfare 
system in which industry’s paying it, that’s another 
question, 

I believe sincerely in the partnership our first speaker spoke of. 

I feel it was too long in coming, that we have been pushed together by 



legislation, by actions, by needs. 1 still believe that perhaps it 
should remain a partnership at this point, rather than a marriage, 
because the state of the art in manpower prediction, in manpower 
decisions, I don’t think is yet to the point in which we should make 
it a marriage. 

1 can’t think of any better relationship I have in the State than 
I have with our Employment Service - they’re called various things in 
various States - but 1 can’t think of a better ally that I have in the 
State of Ohio than the head of our Employment Service, a man who under- 
stands more of what we need to be doing, of what we’re trying to do, or 
gives us more support in this area. Yet I get a case of sick frustra- 
tion when I hear from our Federal level "You stupid people in vocational 
education are training for obsolete skills. You don’t know what you are 
doing. You’re training for obsolete skills." This I hear constantly 
and I’m getting sick and tired of it. I appeared before a Senate com- 
mittee and one of the people asked, "What about this statement that 
you’re preparing for obsolete skills?” I gave the members of the com- 
mittee a sheet of paper on which there happened to be trade and indus- 
trial. It listed all the occupations. I said, "Tell me one that's 
obsolete. Tell me one, and we’ll stop it tomorrow." The answer is 
they don't know* 

A recent national study made by the Manufacturers’ Association, 
or by someone in that area, asking employers about vocational education 
got answers back that much of the training was not for the skills of jobs 
which they were offering. How many of those employers knew what was 
vocational education and how much was vocational instruction through 
industrial arts? How many of them knew? They pointed up so much wood- 
working being taught. We don’t teach woodworking in vocational educa- 
tion in Ohio* We teach carpentry* Is that obsolete? Even studies 
that are being made— when you look into them, do the people who answer 
the questions know what you are talking about or do you give false 
information as you make the study? 

There’s been a hue and cry about our efforts in vocational agri- 
culture and home economics. As I look at my own State, looking for 
projections in terms of needs of people and looking at what we are 
doing, 1 don’t find that we are so far over in those areas as I find 
that we are so far under in everything else. Is the question so much 
one of overproduction in certain areas or underproduction in terms of 
training in other areas? It’s my job to know, my job to find out, 
it’s my job to change. I don’t think you’ll find any more willing 
people or interested people in getting accurate and usable manpower 
inf ormation .than those of us in vocational education, and there’s 
dam little available of the type that we can use to translate into 
training. It might be wonderful from the standpoint of economics 
but it's very difficult from the point of transferring it into train- 
ing areas. 
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My first need as a State Director of Vocational Education is for 
gross manpower information, for gross understanding. I got into this 
situation when 1 used to take our staff out and one person would use 
Department of Coranerce figures and he would say, "Fifty percent of the 
people are in the field of business." The next person would get up and 
he would use Department of Agriculture figures, "Fifty percent of the 
people are in agriculture," and somebody else would get up, "Fifty 
percent of the people are in sales. " By the time we got done we had 
250 percent of the people. Anybody can add up fifty percents pretty 
fast. So I had to say, "Whoa, now what is the pattern? What is the 
gross pattern of people in Ohio?" And, of course, you know every 
principal of high school I talked to said, "Oh, sixty percent of our 
people go to college." 

I was doing a study in a State other than my own and 1 went to 
fire different high schools in this city. Every one of them told me 
above 70 percent of their kids went to college. How darn it, 'tain't 
so. So we had to find some gross figures. I know you don't give a 
hoot about Ohio. 1 have to live there. But I'm just going to show 
you the types of information we need, and you don't get it out of the 
Census data. You can't find it. Don't look at your Census data and 
try to get it unless you are willing to take that Census data and go 
through it detail by detail by detail. And that's what we finally had 
to do. When we got done we gave it to John Odgers' shop to audit it. 

I thought we might be suspect in the Division of Vocational Education 
so we said, "Guidance, you audit us." And here's what we found out in 
terms of our own State. We're a heavily industrialized State, tech- 
nicians, skilled workers, semi-skilled workers, operatives, 42,2 per- 
cent; professionals, 7.6 percent. Now you won't believe it. I don't 
care whether you believe it or not. I can prove it. Agriculture, 3.7; 
off the fara, 5.3; clerical and office, 14*4; distribution, 14.7; 
others— baseball players, dancers, etc. - - . This is how people in 
our State were employed according to the I960 Census. This may be 
poor data, 1 don't know, but you tell me a better source. People don't 
like that but I have another figure that supports it. Then we have such 
gross data as this. Here's how people study in high school. There are 
77% 2 percent saying they are going to college or general. Most of those 
kids are just taking 16-3/4 units credit to graduate from high school 
not prepared. As our Governor says, "90,000 unskilled, untrained people 
thrown on the labor market this spring and we spent $1,3 billion on edu- 
cation. Why?" 

Then for those who think we need to know what happens to our 
people, we have to look at both sides of this equation, not only the 
manpower, we have to look at the people part, not only the numbers em- 
ployed but what happens to people. In our State of Ohio here's what 
happens to people. They start the first grade - 100 start the first 
grade, 76 graduate. Don't laugh at Ohio until you leek at your own 
State and look at it honestly in terms of the survival rate. I don't 
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know where they get the "20 out of every 100 that start the first grade 
graduate from college," It's a national figure that X think is fiction# 
This 1 A percent figure is our best projection rate in the State of Ohio 
with over 60 universities and colleges in our State, That's the best 
projection and an interim study in 1965 doesn't show it coming up to 
14 percent in the 25-29 year olds. So we say* bluntly* the gross facts 
tell us that most of our kids aren't going to graduate from college. 

Most of them, 86 percent, aren't going to graduate from college in 
terms of our present state. 

We had to know what gross figures there are in terms of what's 
going to happen to people of our State between *60's and '70' s. Our 
Employment Service works with us in giving this. They tell us, for 
instance, that professional and technical is going to increase 55 per- 
cent, that means it goes from 7,6 to about 11 percent. But they tell 
us in management, clerical, sales, craftsmen, office, service, and off 
the farm agricultural occupations we need to know about the nature of 
our people in our State, not only from the standpoint of high school 
but vocational education's concern with them as long as they're in the 
workforce, 

Here's the nature of our people in Ohio as far as their educa- 
tional attainment is concerned. Only 7.2 percent of our people, accord- 
ing to the I960 census, had four or more years of college. When people 
question my 7.6 I point up this in terms of the 7.2 percent of our people 
that have this. 

We've done studies on student interest in which we could tell you 
that secretly these kids know what's going to happen to them. Secretly 
these kids are much more realistic that you ever believe. When you get the 
parent's hand off them over 70 percent of them identify that they should 
have training in an occupation. They know this, even though they hedge 
and say, "I think I might go to college", because that's the socially 
acceptable thing to say today, the socially acceptable thing to talk 
about - getting into college. 

So I have to have gross data. Why? I've got to work with legis- 
lators. I have to work with parents. I have to work with school admin- 
istrators and, darn it, X have to get their attention. And if you think 
I haven't used this kind of data to get the attention of people, you're 
crazy. If there's a soul in Ohio that hasn't seen these charts we'll be 
there tomorrow, because we watch the groups and as they look at them, 
as they talk about this, they've got to give their attention to something 
besides college preparatory education. There isn't any other answer as 

you look at the gross data about people in Ohio# 

« 

In our State we stick to an old organizational pattern. We're 
real, real mossbacks. We stick to an identification of very broad areas 
of agriculture, business, distribution, trade and industrial, homemaking. 
It's very simple, because this is about how our State breaks down into 
broad Job categories. I happen to believe you can make more progress by 
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looking vertically at the person from the time he starts into an occu- 
pation until he leaves it, or until he dies, than you can by worrying 
about high school and post high school and working this way. 

I think some day the U.S. Office of Education again is going to 
discover the broad occupational categories. They can’t look at vocational 
education as a whole. They’ve got to look at it in seme organized fashion. 
Then they’re going to rediscover this, because here 1 believe you can get 
more viability in those broad occupational categories, more relationship 
with the people running them in terms of Labor and management, and a con- 
tinuing personal concern for the workers from the time they start in those 
occupations until they either leave them for other types or leave them 
for retirement. 

We had to next look in terms of occupations somewhat on geographical 
locations. 1 think I need to know in my State something about where the 
people work. Looking in terms of Ohio there are sixteen Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Areas that are identified by our Employaent Service, 
by the Department of Commerce, I guess, in terms of where people work. 

You can find that most of our people in our State work in these sixteen. 

As a matter of fact, about 83 percent of our people in our State work in 
the sixteen Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. This means one 
simple thing to me, most of the programming has to be pointed towards 
the influx of people into these Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 

If they are not within a 45 mile driving distance, and this is what we 
find people will drive according to studies in our State, if they are 
not within that, I’d better begin to educate these people to leave where 
they are. We've learned this doesn’t happen automatically. We've learned 
that people have to be educated to leave. We can’t just educate them for 
skills and then hope they'll leave. A part of that training program must 
be involved or built around their willingness to go where the jobs are, 
and these sixteen Standard Metropolitan areas are where the jobs are today 
and where the jobs are going to be tomorrow. 

I need to be kept up to date on the changes, growth and develop- 
ment, the organization of these. Just in terms of a quick look - if we 
look at the matter of employment taking 1966, in numbers of people in 
tenis of total registered employment in Ohio we had 2,731*690 people. In 
the sixteen Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas we had 2,230,000 of 
those. In eight of those only, just taking tha big eight af those, there 
are 72 percent of the people employed in those areas. 

You can taka a look at the earnings and find that in terms of 
registered earnings, 64 percent of the earnings were in the sixteen 
SJM.S.A.s, 71 percent, in the big eight of the S.M.S.A.s. All the figures 
we get Indicate, in spite of all the effort to decentralise industry and 
business, to get them in the less populated areas, that from I960 to 1966 
the introduction of new induetries had only gone from $3 percent to 62 
percent, in terns of outside of the Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 
Eighty-two percent of the new industries and businesses still were 
locating in the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 
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Information of this type is important to tfs as >re plan and 
organize educational programs in the area of job training, I need 
manpower information on job training needs by area vocational districts. 
They tell me it's there someplace but I can’t talk about trainis;g for 
manufacturing, training for service, training for business, I’ve got 
to know what occupations you are talking about - what broad categories 
of occupations. Let me illustrate this - it's sometimes pointed at you 
in vocational education - "You’re training for too narrow an occupation." 
Look at your Dictionary of Occupational Titles. There are 40,000 jobs 
listed, so people say, "How in the world can you possibly train for 
anything?" But if you look at those, BOO relate to the machine trade. 
Eight hundred of those jobs relate to the basic training of machine 
trades and yet you’d say, "Machine trades, that’s & narrow, individual- 
ized, special training program." I could be off a few on this but about 
750 are related to auto mechanics. 

If you look at it in this vein you can make an impact in terms 
of the job market, if you know the job market and know what you’re doing. 
But I found no way to get the kind of data I need, that I’m looking for. 
I’d welcome it If you can come up with a way to get the data on how many 
people are employed by occupational area in a local area to be served, or 
a State area - by occupational area. They say it’s down *Jn Washington 
someplace on the Census data and every time I talk they say, "Why, it’s 
there. All you’ve got to do is ask for it." I’ve asked. I don’t get 
it. But I can’t build programs unless I have some indication of what 
are the major occupations, because I could never cover them all. We 
don’t have either student base or tax base. I have to go on a priority 
basis. So we have had to operate surveys and studies with the assistance 
of the Employment Service, with the assistance of anyone we can get hold 
of, to gather this kind of information as we talk about establishing an 
area center for vocational-technical education. 

We need to know the employment in selected occupations because 
we can only go so far, so we can use a base of major areas as an initial 
selection. We need to know about turnover, we need to know about what 
new training industries are doing, we need to know about employment prac- 
tices, because if they are running a labor gang industry - forget training 
Just forget it. If the only way you can get into that industry is by 
going on the labor gang and living long enough to get to a job in it, 
forget training. It doesn't mean anything. So employment practices are 
important to us. 

In the area of employer-employee interests it's not only what is 
available or what is needed - what will they buy? What will employers 
support? What will employee organizations, labor and others support? 

So it isn’t only the facts, it's the feelings. Will they support a broad 
program of vocational and t echnical education? Will the people who grad- 
uate be able to get jobs after they graduate, or is there such a clamp on 
employment that they can't? There are two trade areas, for instance, in 
Ohio that I don’t offer training in. They are needed. They are important 
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They are good paying. But I don't offer training in them because it 
uould be useless, the graduates couldn't get jobs. Not because they 
couldn't be trained but because the tight controls of that labor 
market in those two areas tell me "You're not going to get in", so 
we just don't offer training for them. 

We're interested in what are the student interests. We don't 
plan programs on the basis of student interests but student interests 
tell us how much re-education you have to do. We brought studies of 
about 250,000 youth in Ohio. We can tell you what they'll say. We can 
tell you what they need for re-education. We can tell you of the emphasis 
on gT amour occupations. We can tell you of a lack of emphasis on some of 
the major needs and occupations in our State, but we need to know this 
not from the standpoint of a decision factor in the matter of employing 
of youth, but in the matter of knowing what guidance, what counseling, 
what efforts must be made there. 

The Employment Service Labor Market Area studies are helpful to 
us in this case where they make these Labor Market Area studies by occu- 
pational areas. These are very helpful to us as we then move into this 
matter of identifying occupational areas for instructional programming • 

You know one of the factors pointed at us as they started the Manpower 
Development and Training programs was "You old, obsolete, stupid people 
in vocational education don't know what the labor market is. We'll show 
you by requiring that you only offer training in those occupations in 
which we tell you you can offer training." Do you recall that? At the 
end of the first year X looked at the number of programs we had in man- 
power. I looked at our vocational programs we were offering through our 
public school systems and they almost matched perfectly in terns of the 
areas they told us to offer training in for the Employment Service and 
the areas in which we had put emphasis on training in terns of occupations 
in our present vocational programs. So if we are awfully stupid and obso- 
lete there are some other people looking at the area with a fresh new look 
who have come up with the same type of information and ideas. 

We have been working on the matter of area districts. We need 
information as to how you district a State. We are working at it to try 
on a piece-meal basis without a direct law that says you have to. Every- 
thing we do has to be a sales pitch. We've got to sell it. So far we ve 
formed area centers to try to bring together enough student base, enough 
tax base because you can't do an adequate program of vocational-technical 
education today in a so-called and miscast comprehensive high school. I'll 
almost defy you to show me a comprehensive high school. There is not 
sufficient student base or tax base in most of our areas to offer in wy 
high school the breadth of offers you need if you're going to be concerned 
with the different types of people with whom you must work. 

We have tried to pattern Ohio in terms of what might be, but we 
haven't found a good way to reproduce this stuff yet. We have had to 
look at Ohio in terms of a logical way of putting Ohio together. We say 
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if we had 46 area vocational districts and eight major cities - because 
I don't think I could force the eight major cities into anything - but 
46 districts would provide us with a rather broad student base and a 
broad tax base to get to programs for youth and adults, a service center 
concept, not a half day program. Not a half day program because I be- 
lieve you are cheating your people on this basis, but a full, integrated 
program in which you look at the needs of the '70' s. Look at an educa- 
tional system, if you please, and put together their needs for skills, 
their needs for math, and science, and technical knowledge, their needs 
for work camps, their needs for attitudes, their needs for ability to 
read. If they can't read, they can't get a job. This has to be a part 
of it, and there are a lot of other things that have to be a part of 
it - the rehabilitation and health. 

We found in a center that we ran, which is similar to the Job 
Corps but we ran this under Manpower money before they had a Job Corps, 
we found out that after one year of living with it that something else 
was wrong besides education. We found that over half of these drop-outs 
we had in these job training centers were unhealthy, qualified for re- 
medial help from the Rehabilitation. So we say that this has to be a 
part of the modem approach, the modem concern in education as well. 

Don't call me a socialist, I've got one simple point - you spent $275 
million for vocational education last year. I think you spent $1,850,000,000 
for O.E.O. but you spent $10 billion for welfare. Don't tell me you 
can't afford it. Don't tell me it isn't wise to make a man a job earner 
and a taxpayer instead of a welfare recipient. 

I happen to believe that vocational education must be organized 
as a system of education to provide an integrated educational program 
built around a student's occupational goal. I would disagree with our 
previous speaker only on one point. I don't want to give them a year to 
sit and think, maybe a year to explore, maybe a year to work, but I happen 
to think that maybe they could do more thinking as they work, as they 
become a part of the productive society, than they might do if they had 
the time, as he said, to run around in their Mustangs and their other 
cars and learn to loaf and leam to live by their wits. 

We are a team. We do need manpower information. We do have 
something to contribute to an understanding of the people and a relation- 
ship with business and industry that we have developed, too. I'm happy 
with and welcome the partnership between the people studying manpower 
needs, the people concerned with the labor market and those of us con- 
cerned with the area of education. 



THE NEED FOR MANPOWER INFORMATION 
IK VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



Qy Emanuel Weinstein 
Manpower Development Specialist 
U.S. Office of Education 



I feel privileged to be here this morning because I consider this 
conference to be a giant step forward in the area of manpower assess- 
ment for educational planning. I can think of only one other conference 
dealing with the topic of manpower information for occupational education 
sSc^the Vocational Education Act of 1963 was passed.* This may appear 
strange, since one of the perennial criticisms of vocational-technical 
education is that students are trained for occupations that are dis- 
appearing and not for the so-called "new and emerging" occupations. 

Since the aim of vocational education is to prepare people for 
employability and since employable manpower is vital to our Nation s 
well-being, it would be a most serious condemnation if the instructional 
programs offered were not in tune with the manpower requirements of our 

society. 

However, it must be noted that although there has been no great 
emohasis on this most crucial aspect of educational planning, it as 
^t been entirely overlooked. The idea of considering m^powerrequxre_- 

ments as basic to educational planning goes back niany y • rftTnmun «. 
nle an excellent monograph was written in 1942 which described comm 
ity * occupational survey s in the 1930- s and detailed the 

ducting such a survey.* Even in recent years the conduct of occ^ational 
surveys preliminary to the establishment of programs has been con 
standard procedure in many States. 

Why, then, do we need this conference? 

1 We must take into account the manpower policy ° f th i? M 

w£ich has been emphasized in recent ye^s. This poUcy advoca^s 

not only the preoaration of a qualified labor force as necessary 
for the continued economic growth of this Nation, but it also 
Stresses the development of the individual's capacities so that 
he may benefit Aomr P articipate in, and adjust to changes in the 

economy In order to implement this policy, the people of this 
country have turned to the educational establishment as a major 
sourceEf assistance because of its capabilitytodevelopthe 

h uman resources necessary for the successful attainment of its 
manpower policy goals. 

Inarch, Georgianna, Editor. Planning Occupational Data Requirements 
for Educations Proceedings of a Conference, Universiy° “cons 
Center for Studies in Vocational and Technical Education. 1966. 

2 Zaooleon, Karguertie Wykoff. Conmunity Occupational Surveys. 
Vocational Divi sion^Bulletin No . 223. Federal Security Agency. U.S 
0 ?fice of Education. Washingtons U.S. Government Printing Office. 1942. 



Coordinate with the implementation of the manpower policy 
is the sense of immediate urgency which exists today with regard 
to the effectuation of certain social changes caused by such things 
as rapidity and extent of technological change, population grovrth, 
shifts in occupational distribution of the labor force, changes in 
the content of occupations, increased involvement with education 
and leisure time, and an upsurge of concern for the individual. 

2. There is a need for evolving common conceptual and practical 
approaches, as far as particular circumstances will allow. As 

we come closer to a better understanding of the connection between 
education and the utilization of our human resources, it becomes 
quite clear that planned relationships between manpower needs and 
educational programs are essential. 

3. While the burden of policy making with regard to education rests 

in State and local school systems, the Federal office can contribute 
to national employment policy and manpower planning through the 
systematic collection of data which can be used in carrying out 
such policy, and through its mechanisms for exchange of experiences. 

4. In spite of the use of community surveys and available job market 
data, more comprehensive and accurate information is needed than is 
available now on the characteristics of the labor force, the struc- 
ture of employment, occupational mobility, factors affecting occupa- 
tional choice, training facilities, and the supply of trained workers. 

Before I continue, I should like to stress what must be quite obvious, 
and that is that the word '’manpower” really means "human power.” In con- 
sidering the preparation of workers we should include women, the education- 
ally deprived, the physically and mentally handicapped, and older workers. 
In the case of women, for example, there are approximately 29 million 
women working today, amounting to approximately one-third of the labor 
force. It is estimated that by 1980 there will be more than 36 million 
women at work, or about 37 percent of the labor force. In the case of 
the physically and mentally handicapped, a group which has been recognized 
as a very good source of manpower, Section 4(a) of the Act indicates that 
Federal funds may be used to prepare such persons for employment. Yet, 
although we know that handicapped persons do attend vocational-technical 
schools, we have no data regarding such attendance. 

If we are to accord manpower information a prominent role in planning 
for vocational-technical education, then it behooves us to examine the 
background from which such a rationale emanates. The Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 reflects the dual intent of our manpower policy, i.e., the 
development of human resources should be related to the economic growth 
of the country and to the preparation of the individual for the require- 
ments of society. The Act indicates that vocational education programs 
are intended for "persons of all ages in all communities” and that such 
offerings must be "realistic in the light of actual and anticipated 



opportunities for gainful employment and must be suited to their needs, 
interests, and abilities to benefit from such training."^ 

In addition, the Act provides that vocational and technical education 
may now include within its* scope all occupations which do not require a 
baccalaureate degree. This means that we are concerned with approximately 
90 percent of American occupations. The challenge facing vocational eau- 
cation planners becomes quite obvious. 

At this point it would be well to recall certain other vocational 
education legislative requirements. First, each State wishing to partici- 
pate in Federally financed programs is required to submit to the U. o. 
Office of Hducation a proposed plan of activities for the coming year. 

?his pl» must include an analysis of the current and projectedmanpcwer 
and employment needs and opportunities in the State, states also are 
reauired to provide an assessment of their capacity to offer meaning 
occupational^ and vocational education and training, and to include plans 

for the future. 

Secondly, each State submits an annual statistical and descriptive 
report containing financial, staff, enrollment, and other data. 

These two reports represent a kind of built-in-planning and evaluation 
system in that the annual report can be used to indicate if , and how w , 
the projected program of activities was carried out. 

Thirdly, in order to ensure that vocational education programs will, 
mesh with manpower and skill needs, nationaUy and locally, it is now 
reauired that a close relationship be established between the u *^ 
ment^ervice, U.S. Department of Labor, and the U.S. Office of Education- 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; and ^tate 

oublic employment services and State vocational education agenci. 
Agreements in State plans between these two agencies enable vocational 
education planners to have access to, or arrange for, obtaining data 
about manpower trends and occupational requirements. 

In planning educational programs for manpower needs, there are three 
basic factors to be considered! 

1 The occupational distribution and trends of the labor force. 

2* The actual work perfoimed and the performance requirements. 

3. The education and training needed by the worker for successful 

performange. 

We are concerned with the first item. The second item is to be 
dealt with at a conference at Colorado State University July 9 
August 2 at the Institute on Occupational Analysis as a Basis for Cum 

Development. The last is contingent on the first two. 



^Vocational Education Act of 1963— P.L. 88-210, Part A, Section 1. 
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We hope that this tool will satisfy the fundamental need for 
information on education allied to information about jobs and labor 
market trends and thus aid us to respond more quickly to technological 
and other changes. In essence , we anticipate that the data developed 
with the use of this tool will provide a basis for policy development 
and for the subsequent adaptation of programs to the changing needs 
of our economy and society. 

Because one of the functions of an educational system is to provide 
society with an efficient work force* and because the "lead time" needed 
to prepare qualified manpower tends to be long, manpower data must not 
only reflect current conditions but also must anticipate events so that 
educators and manpower specialists may respond positively and with 
reasonable speed to the changing needs of our times. Our mission must 
be to develop a pragnatic manpower information system that will be 
sensitive to the manpower demands of our society so that meaningful 
preparation or retraining for employment will be available to all 
people. 
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The Bureau of Labor Statistics is a relatively new entrant into 
the field of concern for regional and local projections of manpower 
requirements. Historically, the Bureau has been concerned almost 
exclusively with manpower requirements for the Nation as a whole • In 
many ways, estimating national manpower requirements is simpler than 
estimating local requirements. The historical employment data for the 
Nation is more detailed than those available at the local level. The 
cost of surveying, collecting, and publishing employment data of the 
same specificity locally as available nationally has been, in most 
instances, viewed as prohibitive. Moreover, at the national level, 
projections can be made within the framework of a relatively closed 
system. Except for a handful of industries, national manpower analysts 
are not deeply concerned with the movement of capital, labor, and 
industry across political boundaries. The migration of workers between 
States, however, or the movement of capital, industries, and even plants 
between States or areas is an extremely important consideration in 
making regional or local manpower requirements projections. 

Although the Hireau has concerned itself with national projections, 
this has not excluded the use and influence of its work locally. Fre- 
quently, I believe, the local impact of our projections has been greater 
than we had thought. The national manpower projections have been distri- 
buted to local areas mainly through the Occupational Outlook Handbook . 
80,000 copies of which were sold and used locally during the last two 
years. As most of you know, the publication provides employment outlook 
and other information for guidance purposes on more than 700 occupations 
and about 30 major industries. In addition to the influence of this 
publication, we have also made national manpower projections data avail- 
able to groups requesting such information in States and areas, including 
local employment security agencies, community and regional development 
groups, private research organizations, and colleges and universities. 

HL3 has also performed a number of special manpower studies over the 
years that have also had wide local distribution. For instance, reports 
on the impact on manpower requirements of government research and develop- 
ment activity, financing of massive highway systems, and health manpower 
needs have been prepared and distributed by HLS. This local use of our 
projections for planning purposes, however, has been primarily a by-product 
of our main program. But now, with our Nation* s deepening commitment to 
the creative development of human resources, we find ourselves becoming 
more deeply involved in the area of local manpower projections. 
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e'ur first venture* into the field is in the fonr of a ruidebooK 
entitled, Tomorrow ' a Manpower Needs, and suhtitlec. Natronal .-.anpower 
Projections and a Guide to Their Use as a J?°L in coni 

r^ionl]“manpowo • industry and occupational projections and provides 
^KTrSTuU? th.i projections to prepare 

$ 54 * **? 

ss* 

limi+a+inns that exist, the techniques have great promise for providing 
tte 1 required^ volum^of reliable local occupational projections on a 
timely basis and at a reasonable cost. 

develop h techniques 

htd b to d r~^ d e a a b ° b fsi a s SS12S S^fer“ 

those°available for the Nation. Without much concrete taowledge of 
data requirements for local planning of education and training th 
latter requirement seemed a minimum S oal * Mcreover, un y p , 
level of sophistication of many local analytical staffs-specifically 
in regard to projection methodolof ies-was not communicated to us as 
in regaru x, .. e available for projection work by local 

s ssstar^sa .’ \ 

of our system for making local manpower projections. 

In addition to the environmental restraints, we had mm (what can 

be called) philosophic bel i eV e that State and area manpower re- 
jection techniques. First, we oeneve u a analyses are made 

quirements projections can be made > more re liab ^ c ^ o “®“f^ V elopments. 

within the context of nationwi e the techniques recommended make 

What this boils down to basically . /^ich reflect an assumed 

maximum use of national manpowerprojections(whichrfl 

national economic ^amework in ^ “ d ^egional labo? 
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